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Blind 

Linguists 


It’s  not  charity  but  real  need 
that  motivates  this  unique 
program  for  the  talented  sightless 

hy  Victor  Block 


IN  AN  ASSEMBLY  room  at  Georgetown  Uni¬ 
versity  in  Washington,  D.  C.,  twelve  young  men 
and  three  women  in  colorful  Russian  period  cos¬ 
tumes  thrilled  their  audience  with  several  pop¬ 
ular  Cossack  and  folk  tunes  sung  in  perfect  Rus¬ 
sian.  Then  they  breezed  through  Anton  Chek¬ 
hov’s  40-minute  comedy,  “The  Wedding,”  with¬ 
out  flubbing  a  syllable. 

The  enthusiastic  cheering  of  the  audience, 
which  included  local  Russian  colony  residents, 
members  of  Congress  and  other  Government 
officials,  assured  the  entertainers  of  their  suc¬ 
cess.  Their  performance  after  just  six  months 
of  Russian  language  study  was  considered  re¬ 
markable— especially  since  all  15  are  blind. 

These  students  were  the  first  in  an  experi¬ 
mental  program  at  Georgetown  University  that 

(Continued  on  next  page) 
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is  teaching  the  blind  foreign  languages.  Since 
graduating  from  the  two-year  course  in  August, 
1962,  all  have  found  employment  or  are  con¬ 
tinuing  their  education.  Eleven  are  working 
with  private  firms  or  Government  agencies  as 
Russian-English  translator-transcribers;  three 
remain  at  Georgetown  pursuing  advanced  de¬ 
grees  as  language  instructors,  and  one  is  already 
teaching. 

Last  fall,  the  second  group  took  up  their 
studies.  Twenty-one  young  men  and  women, 
divided  into  three  sections,  are  learning  Russian, 
and  six  are  studying  German.  They  have  20 
hours  of  classwork  and  10  hours  of  language 
laboratory  study  each  week.  Upon  completion 
of  the  course,  they,  too,  will  seek  jobs  as  tran¬ 
scribers,  translators  and  teachers. 

The  idea  for  this  project  originated  with 
Louis  J.  Rives,  Jr.,  himself  sightless,  who  heads 
the  blind  services  division  of  the  U.  S.  Office 
of  Vocational  Rehabilitation,  which  sponsors  the 
Georgetown  University  effort. 

Dr.  Leon  E.  Dostert,  director  of  the  program 
at  Georgetown,  explains  that  while  the  original 


Dr.  Leon  E.  Dostert 


purpose  was  to  train  sightless  students  to  be¬ 
come  translators  and  transcribers,  it  now  has 
the  objective  of  turning  out  teachers  as  well. 

“The  demand  for  language  translators  and 
teachers,  particularly  of  Russian,  is  increasing 
much  more  rapidly  than  the  supply,”  Dr.  Dostert 
points  out.  “This  program  aims  to  meet  at  least 
part  of  that  demand.  In  that  sense,  it  is  not  a 
charitable  act.  We  are  filling  an  important  need 
in  our  society.” 

The  program’s  success  begins  with  careful 
selection  of  participants.  The  original  15  were 
chosen  from  among  200  applicants  after  a  series 
of  personal  interviews  and  standard  language 
aptitude  tests  which  were  revised  for  the  blind. 

To  introduce  students  to  their  new  language, 
professors  devise  unique  methods  of  instruction 
which  have  proved  so  successful  that  Dr.  Dostert 
predicts  they  might  someday  be  adopted  for  the 
sighted  as  well. 

At  the  first  class  meeting,  introductions  using 
foreign  name  equivalents  serve  as  a  happy  ice¬ 
breaker.  In  the  Russian  class,  for  example,  Alice 


becomes  Anastasia.  But  one  girl  named  Jeanette 
insisted  on  being  called  Nina  “just  because  it’s 
pretty.”  Another  was  greeted  as  Susanna  Iva- 
novana. 

Early  classes  emphasize  oral-aural  instruction. 
Teachers  read  aloud  in  the  foreign  language 
and  students  repeat  the  words  and  phrases.  The 
students  also  listen  to  tapes  prepared  by  their 
professors. 

“At  this  point,”  says  Dr.  Dostert,  “the  teachers 
are  the  pupils’  dictionaries.  And  the  students, 
not  worrying  too  much  about  spelling  and  gram¬ 
mar  and  not  slowed  in  checking  textbooks,  pick 
up  proper  pronunciation  much  more  quickly 
than  usual.” 

Next,  students  are  introduced  to  the  Braille 
alphabet  in  the  language  of  their  study,  and  to 
the  Russian  (or  German)  typewriter— which,  in¬ 
cidentally,  is  not  equipped  with  Braille-type 
keys.  They  practice  transcribing  spoken  lan¬ 
guage  on  their  typewriters— a  skill  particularly 
useful  in  monitoring  foreign  broadcasts. 

The  next  step  is  reading  foreign  newspapers 
and  magazines.  For  the  Russian  students,  the 
newspaper  Pravda,  plus  a  literary  paper  and  a 
labor  publication,  are  airmailed  from  Moscow. 
In  class,  professors  read  articles  which  the  stu¬ 
dents  then  discuss  in  Russian.  This  not  only 
affords  language  practice,  but  introduces  them 
to  various  aspects  of  Russian  life  as  well— in¬ 
cluding  treatment  of  news  and  propaganda  in 
the  press. 

Additional  familiarity  comes  from  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  Russian-born  physicians,  lawyers,  artists 
and  others  now  living  in  this  country,  as  guest 
lecturers.  They  not  only  describe  Russian  ac¬ 
tivities  in  their  areas  of  professional  interest, 
but  also  get  students  used  to  hearing  voices 
other  than  those  of  their  teachers. 

These  guest  lecturers  back  up  study  of  Russian 
(or  German)  history  and  geography,  and,  in  the 
second  year  of  study,  literature.  Most  of  this 
work  is  done  with  taped  lectures  prepared  by 
professors,  plus,  for  pupils  of  Russian,  a  Braille 
magazine  received  each  month  from  Moscow. 

Throughout  the  two-year  course,  examinations 
are  given  every  other  week.  In  addition,  a  major 
test  comes  at  the  end  of  each  semester.  These 
require  students  to  spend  45  minutes  with  a 
professor  in  discussion  and  translation,  and  to 
present  both  a  pi'epared  talk  on  an  assigned 
subject  and  an  extemporaneous  delivery  on  an¬ 
other  topic  selected  by  the  professor. 

By  the  time  the  students  graduate,  tliey  speak, 
translate  and  transcribe  their  new  language 
fluently.  Says  Dr.  Dostert,  “For  the  number  of 
hours  studied,  our  first  group  had  a  higher  level 
of  achievement  than  a  cross  section  of  sighted 
pupils.  The  Glass  average  was  93.” 

Dr.  Dostert  credits  two  factors  for  this  ac¬ 
complishment;  the  fact  that  the  students  were 
specially  selected  for  their  language  aptitude, 
and  the  ability  of  the  blind  to  concentrate  with- 

(Continued  on  page  50) 
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VACUUM - 
PACKED 
PEANUT 
BRITTLE 


EVERYBODY  BUYS  GOOD  CANDYI 


100%  PROFIT 
NO  INVESTMENT 

$50.00  CASH  every  time  10  members  of  your 
group  each  sell  10  cans  of  Old-Fashioned  Pea 
nut  Brittle  at  $1.00  per  can. 

100%  PROFIT!  The  one-lb.  size  cans  cost  your 
group  only  50c  each — sell  for  $1.00! 

NO  INVESTMENT!  NOT  EVEN  Ic!  Order  100 
to  500  cans  today.  Take  up  to  30  days  to  send 
payment.  Give  your  name,  title,  phone  number 
and  complete  address,  the  name,  address,  etc. 
of  2nd  officer,  name  of  group,  quantity  de¬ 
sired,  and  nearest  Freight  Office  (no  parcel 
post).  Extras  sent  FREE  to  cover  shipping  cost 
east  of  Rockies.  OFFER  OPEN  TO  GROUPS 
ONLY! 


VERNE  COLLIER 


Dept.  L-5  900  No.  19th  St. 
BIRMINGHAM  3,  ALABAMA 


LOW  COST 

MASTER  ADDRESSER  SYSTEM 

Type  an  address  once... 
print  it  time  after  time. 
No  stencils,  plates,  rib¬ 
bons  or  ink  required.  Ad¬ 
dress  cards  and  mailing 
pieces  feed  automatical¬ 
ly  into  printing  posi- 
,  -  tion.  Special  address 
S  slip  holder  card  provides 
1  record-keeping  area,  fits 
‘  '  standard  3x5  card  file. 

Retail  $99.50 
Write  Today  for  Information 

MASTER  ADDRESSER  CO. 

6500-lM  w.  Lake  St.  •  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

FLORIDA  HOMESITES 

»39S  NO  MONEY  DOWN 

Lovely  *4  acre  homesites  in  Florida’s 
lake  &  citrus  section  only  $395, 
no  money  down,  $10  a  month! 

Not  isolated  but  close-in,  flanked 
by  fine  homes.  5  miles  to 
downtown  Ocala!  Fish,  hunt, 
bask  in  healthful  climate.  Free 
Color  Brochure,  Write  Dept.  E-3 
Ocala  Park  Estates,  Box  1446 
■ad63022{kioob)  Ocala,  Florida 


C'  /‘'y"  ^ 

HELP  WANTED  — SPARE  TIMEi 

sensational  NEVy  LONGER-BURNING 
LIGHT  BULB.  Amazing  Free  Replacement 
Guarantee— never  again  buy  light  bulbs.  No 
I  com  petition.  Multi-million  dollar  market  you  rs 
(alone.  Make  small  fortune  even  spare  time. 

quick  sales.  Free  sales  kit. 
iMERLITE  (Bulb  Div.).  114  E.  32nd.  Dept 
^C-109S,  New  York  16,  N.Y. 
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BLIND  LINGUISTS 


(Continued  from  page  40) 
out  (iis  traction  upon  oral-aural  teach¬ 
ing  techniques. 

He  believes  these  advantages  pave 
the  way  for  a  major  development  in 
education  of  the  blind,  and  hopes  that 
organizations  concerned  with  their 
problems  will  become  interested  in 
the  idea.  What  Dr.  Dostert  envisions 
is  creation  of  a  national  language  in¬ 
stitute  for  the  blind.  The  first  two 
years  of  instruction,  he  suggests, 
would  emphasize  language  with  a 
minimum  of  general  academic  study; 
the  second  two  years  would  be  di¬ 
vided  evenly  between  study  of  lan¬ 
guages  and  other  subjects,  and  the 
final  year’s  instruction  would  be  de¬ 
voted  primarily  to  academic  courses. 

“The  result,”  says  Dr.  Dostert, 
“would  be  achievement  of  a  Bachelors 
Degree  with  very  strong  language 
competence.” 

“In  addition  to  this  dream,”  he 
continues,  “we  hope  that  our  pro¬ 
gram  will  help  show  people  in  other 
countries  a  new  way  to  create  oppor¬ 
tunities  for  the  blind.  Our  students 
have  proved  they  can  become  out¬ 
standing  translators  and  teachers.  It 
is  our  hope  that  foreign  visitors  to 
this  country  will  come  to  Washington 
to  see  how  our  program  works,  and 


also  that  such  groups  as  Lions, 
through  its  international  organizations, 
will  perhaps  establish  similar  projects 
in  countries  all  over  the  world.” 

What  is  the  reaction  of  the  stu¬ 
dents  themselves  to  this  program? 
Most  find  it  difficult  to  express  it  in 
words,  but  their  enthusiasm  speaks 
for  itself.  This  includes,  for  example, 
the  assistance  offered  by  Russian  stu¬ 
dents  to  their  professors  in  compiling 
a  Russian-English  Braille  dictionary, 
which  eventually  will  contain  ap¬ 
proximately  twice  as  many  entries  as 
the  7,000  words  the  students  learn 
in  class.  It  is  also  evident  in  the  re¬ 
cent  inauguration  of  a  hard,  volun¬ 
tary,  non-credit  seminar  to  challenge 
those  who  complained  their  classwork 
is  not  difficult  enough. 

The  only  other  complaint  concerns 
a  small  metal  can  jingling  with  pen¬ 
nies  collected  as  fines  for  English 
words  uttered  during  class  hours. 
However,  the  students  know  that  their 
good-natured  griping  all  about  “the 
bank”  does  not  carry  much  weight 
with  their  professors.  “After  all,” 
they  freely  admit,  “we  have  financed 
several  birthday  parties  with  the 
money.” 
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QUOTES 


There  is  no  good  in  arguing  with 
the  inevitable.  The  only  argument 
available  with  an  east  wind  is  to  put 
on  your  overcoat.— Jomes  Russell 
Lowell 

Most  of  the  luxuries,  and  many  of 
the  so-called  comforts,  of  life  are 
not  only  not  indispensable,  but  posi¬ 
tive  hindrances  to  the  elevation  of 
mankind.  — Henry  Thoreau 

This  is  a  fault  common  to  all  sing¬ 
ers,  that  among  their  friends  they 
never  are  inclined  to  sing  when  they 
are  asked,  unasked  they  never  de¬ 
sist.— Horace 


A  house  is  never  still  in  darkness 
to  those  who  listen  intently;  there  is 
a  whispering  in  distant  chambers,  an 
unearthly  hand  presses  the  snib  of 
the  window,  the  latch  rises.  Ghosts 


were  created  when  the  first  man 
woke  in  the  night.— James  Barrie 
* 

The  worst  obstructionist  in  any  com¬ 
munity  is  not  the  man  who  is  opposed 
to  doing  anything,  but  the  man  who 
will  not  do  what  he  can  because  he 
cannot  do  what  he  would  like  to 
do.—  J.  J.  Long 

We  are  raising  a  generation  that 
has  a  woefully  small  stock  of  ideas 
and  interests  and  emotions.  It  must 
be  amused  at  all  costs  but  it  has  little 
skill  in  amusing  itself.  It  pays  some 
of  its  members  to  do  what  the  major¬ 
ity  can  no  longer  do  for  themselves. 
It  is  this  inner  poverty  that  makes  for 
the  worst  kind  of  boredom.— Robert 
J.  McCracken 

* 

Government  is  not  reason,  it  is  not 
eloquence— it  is  force!  Like  fire  it  is 
a  dangerous  servant  and  a  fearful 
master;  never  for  a  moment  should 
it  be  left  to  irresponsible  action.— 
George  Washington 
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To  Your  Group 


FREE 


BIG 

80 

CUP 

COFFEE 

URN 


For  selling  only 

60  bottles  of  M-K  Pure  Vanilla 


or  60  cans  of  Pure  Granulated  Black  Pejiper 


Rush  name  and  address  for  latest  catalog 
showing  this  automatic  percolator  and 
other  valuable  equipment,  plus  the  finest 
money  raising  plans  for  organizations . . . 
no  obligation !  Wr/fe  now  for  complete  details 


MARION  •  KAY 
PRODUCTS  CO.,  Inc. 


Dept.  44-B  •  Brownstown,  Indiana 


SENSATI0N/\L 


KENMORE  STAMP  CO. 
MILFORD  EF-618  N.HAMP. 


Big  beautiful  North  American  col¬ 
lection,  all-different  postage 
stamps  of  Greenland  (North 
Pole),  St.  Pierre,  Newfoundland, 
Canada  —  Eskimos,  Indians, 
scarce  1867  Confedera¬ 
tion.  1862  British  Colum¬ 
bia  &  Vancouver  Island 
Cent.,  Nova  Scotia,  North- 
rn  Territories.  United 
ations.  U.  S.  Stamps  —  19th 
entury,  first  Plane,  Steam¬ 
boat,  Pony  Express,  etc. 
ALSO,  Colonial  &  Civil  War 
commemoratives.  PLUS  full 
color  flag  stamps  of  121 
foreign  countries.  EXTRA 
Bargain  Catalog;  “How  to 
Recognize  Rare  Stamps"; 
other  exciting  stamp  offers 
for  your  inspection. 


SEND  ONLY  10$  -  ACT  NOW! 


NO  MONEY  DOWN! 
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HOME* 
SITES 

$495 

Lovely  Vi  acre  sites  in  Central  Florida  hills, 
lake,  grove  area  $495,  no  money  down,  $10 
a  month  •  5  miles  from  famous  Rainbow 
Springs  •  Electricity,  phones  •  22  miles  to 
Gulf  Coast  •  Fish,  hunt  •  Invest  or  retire. 
FREE  color  folder  •  Write  Dept.  648-B 
Rainbow  Park,  Box  521,  OCALA,  Florida. 


$1600  CONTEST 

for  WRITERS 

OF  UNPUBLISHED  MANUSCRIPTS. 

Send  for  contot  rules  and  free  Brochure  on  pub¬ 
lishing  your  book.  Dept.  LS 

Pageant  Press,  101  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  8 


I  IONS 


Q.  While  reading  The  Lion,  I 
noticed  that  not  one  Lion  pictured 
was  wearing  a  Lion  cap.  In  our 
club,  I  fine  Lions  for  not  wearing 
the  headgear.  Isn’t  the  wearing  of 
the  cap  required?  And,  by  the 
way,  is  it  proper  to  leave  the  Lion 
cap  on  while  the  national  anthem 
is  being  sung? 

A.  There  is  no  mandatory  pro¬ 
vision  concerning  the  wearing  or 
non- wearing  of  a  Lions  cap.  This 
is  a  matter  which  is  governed  by 
local  custom.  The  custom  seems  to 
have  sprung  up  in  the  past  15  to 
20  years  and  possibly  had  its  in¬ 
spiration  in  wartime  uniforms. 

It  is  eertainly  not  proper  to  wear 
Lions  caps  during  the  singing  of 
a  national  anthem. 


Q.  Our  club’s  25th  anniversary 
was  celebrated  in  January,  yet  our 
name  was  not  carried  with  those 
of  other  clubs  in  The  Lion’s  anni¬ 
versary  department  for  that  month. 
What’s  the  reason? 

A.  Your  club’s  name  appeared  a 
month  earlier.  Clubs  are  listed  in 
the  Anniversary  department  on  the 
basis  of  their  month  of  organiza¬ 
tion,  rather  than  other  events  con¬ 
nected  with  their  beginnings. 


If  you  have  an  interesting  qnes- 
tion  pertaining  to  Lionism,  send  it 
to  QUIZ,  Lion  Magazine,  209  N. 
Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago  1,  Illinois. 


IF  YOU  HAVE  THIS 


...LOOK  WHAT  YOU  CA 
PLUG  INTO  IT  NOW 


WORLD’S  FIF 
ELECTRIC  PORTTi 
ADDING  MACH 

AT  SUCH  A  LOW  PF 

The  cost  of  the  new  Remington 
8  is  so  low,  only  one  problem  n 
Do  you  have  electricity? 

See  then:  no  problem.  And  it’s 
little  investment  a  small  businessr 
make.  There’s  no  skimping  on  f 
Look: 

Prints  on  tape  for  your  records 
columns.  Totals  to  9,999,999.99 
American-made.  Full  90-day  Rer 
warranty.  All  this  for  only  $79.; 

Yet  it  weighs  only  9  lbs.  And  fit: 
anywhere.  Moves  to  where  you 
In  the  shop.  In  the  office.  In  th 
Then  to  your  home. 

For  a  free  demonstration,  ca 
nearest  Remington  office  or  offi 
chines  dealer.  Or  mail  the  coupo 


IKBMnJLnaiMwn-  J/tk 

OFFICE  MAC 

DIVISION  OP  SPERRY  RAND  CORPO 

Dept.  LX-024,  Sperry  Rand  Bldg. 
New  York  19,  New  York 

□  Please  give' me  free  demonstra 
the  new  Remin^on  Model  8  — on  th 
and  without  obligation. 

□  Please  send  me  a  brochure  on  t 
Remington  Model  8. 

Name - 

Title _ 

Company - 

Address - 

City _ Zone _ State- 


Q.  Just  how  many  times  a  year 
does  the  International  Board  of 
Directors  meet?  And  does  the 
Board  always  meet  in  the  current 
International  President’s  home 
state? 

A.  The  International  Board 
meets  three  times  each  year.  One 
of  these  trimonthly  meetings  is  tra¬ 
ditionally  held  in  the  President’s 
state,  but  they  may  just  as  easily 
be  conducted  anywhere  else  in  tlie 
world  of  Lionism,  as  witness  last 
year’s  Board  meeting  in  Tokyo. 
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